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66 A ND there were in the same country shepherds watch- 

ing, and keeping the night-watches over the flock. 
And behold, an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the 
brightness of God shone round about them, and they feared 
with a great fear. And the angel said to them: ‘Fear not; 
for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, that shall 
be to all the people: For this day is born to you a Saviour, 
who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David. And this 
shall be a sign unto you: You shall find the infant 
wrapped in swaddling-clothes, and laid in a manger.’ And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of heavenly 
army, praising God, and saying: ‘Glory to God in the high- 
est and on earth peace to men of good will.’ And it came 
to pass, after the angels departed from them into heaven: 
the shepherds said one to another: ‘Let us go over to 
Bethlehem, and let us see this word that is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath shewed to us.’ And they came with 
haste: and they found Mary and Joseph, and the infant ly- 
ing in the manger. And seeing, they understood of the 
word that had been spoken to them concerning this child. 
And all that heard wondered : and at those things that were 
told them by the shepherds. But Mary kept all these 
words, pondering them in her heart. And the shepherds 
returned, glorifying and praising God, for all the things 
they had heard and seen, as it was told unto them.” 

The signification of this mystery, as of so many of those 
which follow, is the revelation of the birth of the Saviour. 
He had to be made known to us, because He had come for 
our salvation. But this salvation is only gained by faith in 
Him, and faith comes through revelation. Who are then 
the happy men to whom the first revelation is accorded ? 


To Wxuom Our Lorp Was First REVEALED 


In the first place, it was to Israelites that the first revela- 
tion was accorded, because it was to them that the promise 
of the Messias had been given. The Saviour comes for 
them in the first instance. But to whom among the Israel- 
ites was this revelation accorded? Or rather, to whom was 
it not accorded? Not to the rich and powerful, not to 
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learned men, priests, and scribes, not to the relatives of the 
Messias, and not even to saints, at least not to saints learned 
in theology and recognized as such. 

To whom among the Israelites, then, was the revelation 
sent? To plain, uneducated simple and unknown shep- 
herds, who were keeping the night-watch over their, flocks 
near Bethlehem (Lk. ii. 8). The place of the apparition 
is a pretty undulating valley about half-a-league east of 
Bethlehem, covered with fields, pastures, and woods of 
fig and olive. Inthe Promised Land the winter rains deck 
the fields with fresh green, and when the weather is mild, 
the flocks pass the night in the open air. Here lay the 
fields and pastures where Ruth once gleaned the ears of 
corn, and David tended his flocks. The Flock Tower 
(Gen. xxxv. 21), near which the Messias was to appear 
(Mich. iv, 8), lay quite near. There the shepherds watched 
by their flocks. 


Tue MANNER OF THE REVELATION 


The revelation was made through angels. Angels are 
the messengers of God and of our Saviour. Apparitions 
of angels were not unusual with the Israelites, as sacred 
history testifies, and the shepherds were simple men, more 
susceptible to visible intimations. The Lord whose ar- 
rival they were to proclaim came in a visible form; there- 
fore the Angels also appeared visibly. 

The manner in which the Angels made the revelation to 
the shepherds has its own features of special grace and joy 
and grandeur. At first a single angel appeared, glorious, 
in the radiant brightness of God, so that the poor shep- 
herds found themselves in an instant flooded with the 
heavenly, Divine light, and began to be afraid (Lk. ii. 9). 
Never had angel appeared in such glory—in the brightness 
of God. And he appeared thus, because he announced the 
arrival of God Himself, because he wished to bring out by 
contrast with his splendor the poverty and helplessness of 
the Lord, ahd to awaken from the very outset belief in the 
message, that they should find Him as an infant wrapped 
in swaddling-clothes and laid in a mafiger. This Child, 
whose messenger the Angel is, and in whose light he clothes 
himself, is no other than the Lord, the Messias, Jehovah 
Himself. (Lk. ii. 9-11). Furthermore, the Angel delivers 
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his message in a most friendly and gracious manner. He 
bids them fear not (Lk. ii. 11), for his tidings are joyful 
ones, not alone for them, but for all the people ; and then he 
announces to them the birth of the Saviour of all mankind, 
the Christ—Messias—of God’s people, yes, of God Him- 
self, the Lord (Lk. ii. 11), as it had been promised, and as 
they expected. Lastly, he gives them the sign by which 
they were to know the Messias, viz., a Child in swaddling- 
clothes . . . in the manger, and thereby invites them to ga 
and seek Him. « 

But this was not yet enough. For the same end—to pro- 
claim the greatness of the new-born Child, and to confirm 
the words of the first Angel—there now appeared a great 
number of Angels, intoning around the shepherds that 
magnificent song of praise: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of goodwill”—that is, to men 
who are the object of God’s benevolence (Lk. ii. 13-14). 
In this song of praise they extol the results of the Incarna- 
tion and Nativity of the Redeemer, viz., the honor which 
God receives thereby, and the happiness of men, which con- 
sists chiefly in peace, since this includes in itself the ful- 
ness of all good things (Mich. v. 5). The end of anger, 
crime and curse, the end of longing and supplication was 
now come. The blessed Angels praised God for it, and 
rejoiced at our happiness; they seemed not to think of 
themselves. God’s honor and our weal were their joy. 
How beautiful, how powerful and glorious, how entranc- 
ing this song, this music, this outburst of heavenly exulta- 
tion must have been, rolling forth over the hills of Judea 
and to the ends of creation! Never had earth heard such 
melodies. Must not the hearts of the shepherds have 
melted and throbbed with bliss, and their eyes have over- 
flowed at the beauty and majesty of the heavenly hosts? 

But something far more beautiful and charming still 
awaited them, as they went, following the Angel’s di- 
rections, and found everything as it had been told them. 
Surely, they were received by Joseph and Mary with great 
friendliness, respect and joy, and admitted to behold, adore 
and perhaps caress the little Child. Happy shepherds! 
They saw not merely a ray of the glory of the Lord, but 
Mary and Joseph and the Lord Himself. They are the 
happy inheritors of all the promises. What David and 
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Abraham longed to see, that they have in all its beautiful ce 
reality and truth. Who can estimate their happiness? w 
Way THE ReveLaTion Was Tous MapE fo 
The primary reason why the first revelation of Our w: 
Saviour’s Nativity was made to the shepherds, and in this TI 
manner, is the will of God. He chooses His instruments Ay 
according to His wise and holy intentions. As later He th 
chose the poor Apostles, so now He chooses the shep- m: 
herds. The advent of the Lord was figst to be made thi 
known through them. And so it happened. The shep- of 
herds, after their return from the manger in the cave, re- 
lated everywhere what they had seen and there was much the 
astonishment among the people (Lk. ii. 17, 18,19). And all 
with this the shepherds disappear. Before and after the the 
apparition of the Angels, nothing is known of them. One the 
ray of the glory of the new-born Savior fell upon them, an 
and that sufficed to make them famous and memorable for bei 
ever, blessed and dear to all Christians. We cannot keep see 
Christmas without them. an 
The second reason was that this manner of revelation for 
was suited to Christ. The Saviour was poor, and wished chi 
to be poor, and therefore He chose for His friends poor Sin 
men, who could not relieve His wants. Our Saviour Him- wit 
self is the God of peace, and therefore He will not have do 
violent soldiers and proud scholars around His manger, but acc 
such as have grown up in gentle and peaceful occupations, floc 
and are themselves gentle, peaceable and humble. He is pos 
the God of the patriarchs and shepherds, and is Himself pea 
the sipreme Shepherd of our Souls, and the Sacrificial tim 
Lamb of our sins. For this reason we see shepherds—and the: 
(as some think) the shepherds of the Temple flocks, which cots 
were fed in these districts—around His cradle. He is the sien 


Redeemer of all, of the poor and lowly as well as of the 
rich, indeed of the poor especially. On this account the 
joyful tidings are first brought to them, as was His own 
custom later (Lk. iv. 18; vii. 22). Lastly, the Saviour is 
the teacher of self-denial, and therefore He chooses as His 
first courtiers simple, patient men, inured to hardship and 
accustomed to labor, privation and solitude. His first 
apostles were shepherds ; the second, fishermen. : 
Finally, one reason may also have been the intention of 
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correcting our natural views and principles, according to 
which we should perhaps have summoned at first relatives 
or men in power, the rich and the learned. Our Saviour 
follows other principles. He calls first those whom God 
wills, and these are the humble, the poor and despised. 
They are the first members of Christ’s Kingdom, as the 
Apostle reminds us later: “See your vocation brethren, 
that there are not many wise according to the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble; but the foolish things of 
the world hath God chosen (1 Cor. i. 26-27), lest the cross 
of Christ should be made void.” (1 Cor. i. 17). 

This mystery is a charming and beautiful revelation of 
the spirit of Jesus. He keeps open court. He came for 
all, He loves all, the poor, the simple and the humble more 
than any. The shepherds were especially distinguished by 
their simplicity. That was, as it appears, their holiness, 
and the preparation for the great honor and happiness of 
being the first to find and see the Saviour. Simplicity 
seeks God alone, not itself; it goes to God in the simplest 
and most artless manner, through what lies nearest and 
foremost, through the fulfilment of life’s duties, through 
childlike resignation to what God permits and ordains. 
Simplicity believes all things, accepts all things, and follows 
without thinking of itself, like the shepherds here. They 
do not grow proud when the Angels address them; they 
accept the invitation, return just as contentedly to their 
flocks, and then disappear. Simplicity is a precious dis- 
position of heart, a charming childhood of the soul, full of 
peace and fresh joyousness. Perhaps there were at this 
time no such simple saints in Israel as the shepherds, and 
therefore they were the most fitting hearers of the angelic 
concert, and the most suitable adorers of the humility and 
simplicity of the Divine Child. 


_——— 


Goodbye—and Welcome! t 
Joun AyscoucH c 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-two is on his last legs, and P 
in a few days they will have carried him off, with all his im- I 
perfections on his head, to stand for judgment among all t 
the other past things and years. 7 

It is not pretty, anyway, to insult a death-bed, and it is not I 
our intention now to repeat the tale of offences chargeable 
by the human race against 1922; and old folk are argu- tl 
mentative—he might pretend that some of the troubles was I 
of man’s own making as much as his. If, he might urge, 





you men would be less greedy, less quarrelsome, less 7 
vindictive, less furiously hurried, more deliberate, more 

patient, more charitable to each other, a little wiser, and a p 

little more mutually considerate among yourselves, I might 0 

have been as lucky a year as the rest. Meanwhile, I want * 

to repent of my real faults, and you may as well make the tl 

responses to my Litany of self-condemnation. h 

I suppose the years also suffer a particular as well as a ¢ 

general judgment; only that the former, in their case, is ve 

often crude and hasty, and is liable to considerable revision o 

by the latter. So, all we need do, is to call out to our pe 

unpopular friend, 1922, as he goes, “Good-bye—and wel- b: 
come.” Should he be sensitive to innuendo he may scent 

one in the form of the farewell, though we, of course, ™ 

mean only “And welcome 1923.” T 

When we watch other friends leaving us we know that he 

they take with them something of our own, a bit of our om 

heart at least, and perhaps other trifles. A parting year A 

cannot go empty-handed either; three-score and ten are Ij 

the golden coins life is apt to promise us for our spending, th 

and one of them, whether our stock be really seventy or th 

no, he carries off in his fist. What has he left us for it? : 

| Nay, what did we buy with it? A better conscience; a _ 
higher purpose; some translation of fine purpose into 
: decent achievement; some lesson learned; some ignorant 
knowledge unlearned; a gentle patience; a more patient 

hope? There is only One who can answer, and He will w 

not—yet. or 

It is no wonder, says the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, gc 

that when two men talk to each other they are so liable ov 
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to misunderstand—six folk all speaking at once! “Six?” 
demanded, I think, the young man called John. 

“Why, yes,” answered the Autocrat (I quote only his 
substance, out of a naughty memory). “Take Tom and 
Bill. There’s Tom as Bill thinks he is, and Tom as Tom 
thinks he is, and Tom as God knows him to be: and Bill as 
Tom imagines him, and Bill as Bill imagines himself, and 
Bill as God knows he is: all at loggerheads.” 

And out of all those six, there’s only one on each side 
that matters. The world may think that you have done a 
lot in 1922, and you may think you have done worse than 
nothing: the fact does not lie somewhere between the 
world and you, but up in heaven, where God knows. 

To me it seems a comfortable truth: the world is no 
pattern.of perfection, but God save us from its judgment: 
only to the judgment of Perfection can Imperfection look 
with any hope. Who, if God would suffer it, would choose 
that the final judgment should be passed on himself, by 
himself? “For though our heart reprehend us, God is 
greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.” So 
wrote the Beloved of Love itself echoing something he had 
overheard from the Heart whereby he lay that last supper- 
night before the King put on His Crown, and mounted his 
bitter throne to reign in sweetness. 

Repentance is our self-function not judgment. That is 
no more ours than it is our fellowman’s: “Neither judge 
I myself,” said St. Paul. We are know-nothings, and our 
hope must stretch out pleading fingers to Omniscience— 
only another name of His who called Himself Charity. 
And He tells us what it means. “Charity is patient, is 


kind . . . seeketh not her own, is not provoked to anger, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, endureth all 
things. Charity never falleth away ... we know in 
part... .” But Charity is Omniscience, and greater than 


our heart, and knoweth all things 


Gop’s PATIENCE 
Of God’s patience and compassion we all take account 
when it is question of great sinners—has He no patience 
or compassion for those who try not to sin, and fail, and 
go on trying? When we are mad with impatience against 
ourselves, and our failures and sloth, is it out of humility? 
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“He who believeth, let him not make haste.” Was Isaias 
giving a Counsel of Imperfection—or remembering that 
we must go up step by step, and that the steps are steep, 
and our knees faltering, and only by the hand of Omni- 
potent Charity can we be helped and heartened up at all? 

1922 is not our judge; only one of many witnesses. 
Another witness is coming ; neither in his eyes can we throw 
dust; he comes not really to give or to steal, but to watch. 
He shall invent nothing, “foist up no slander against us, but 
note what he sees. It depends on us, and whether we let 
God help us, or shoulder Him away from our lives. 

We need not too tediously wander back over the dull, 
stubbled fields of the dead year to scan if there be, after 
all, some forgotten gleanings of good grain belonging to 
us: God will do that for us, did it when we were not look- 
ing. A father’s tenderness does not ignore the good points 
in his worst son: they never slip his memory. Eh! What 
things God makes much of: half a soldier-lad’s cloak to 
make him warm in heaven who had all the universe of 
stars for the fringe of His raiment. 

“Little Brothers,” pleaded the Poor Man of Assisi, with 
a patience and modesty learnt out of the Heart of the Poor 
Man of Nazareth, “let us begin to love Jesus Christ a little.” 
It is high time. Where have we been all these truant 
years; what silly, ugly things have we been teaching our- 
selves were wise and fine, outside the school where the 
humble Master has been asking, asking that the three and 7 
thirty letters of His alphabet might spell for us the only 
word we need—love? Birth and death, miracle and 
parable, the long, silent years after Bethlehem and before 
Calvary, pity and patience, healing and help, His daily toil 
for His daily bread, all the thirty and three letters that 
made that life on earth of the Carpenter whose Throne 
the Angels were bowing down before in heaven. He keeps 
His patient eyes on us, pushing them to us this way and 
that, and bids us group them into one word : what can they 
spell but Love? 

Can the Angels understand? And their knowledge is 
not Omniscience, and its light makes even their science 
cast a shadow; and all along they have been watching Him 
and us. Can they understand it, Divine Patience and 
human refusal? They saw the Child when first He came 
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at Bethlehem; watched His exiled babyhood, His ignored 
childhood; heard Joseph command, and saw Him obey; 
hovered about His work, as He learned it; listened when 
He began at last to teach, and missed no miracle He did, up 
‘to the last miracle of His raising Himself from death. 
Alas, they saw us too: saw our first repulse of Him at 
Bethlehem, hardily maintained ever since. That He came 
to His own, and His own received Him not they knew be- 
fore St. John put it into piteous words, and the world is 
His own as much as ever, and will no more receive Him 
now than at first. Can they fathom it? They know who 
He is, and what we are; and they have to stand by and 
watch Him standing, a beggar for love, showing His 
wounds at the gate of the hearts of men, outside. Cold 
was the night wind when He came, colder and colder blows 
the blast of man’s indifference, in which mankind itself is 
freezing to death. And they see it all; men huddled and 
groveled at the feet of any tyrant, lying and cruel; blind 
with staring at any beauty that is scarce at pains to hide its 
ugliness and horror behind a half-mask—but resolute to 
defend themselves against the King who will not call us 
servants, but friends, and with eyes obstinately shut against 
the loveliness of the Most Beautiful of the children of 
men. 

Quamdiu? How long, they must needs cry out, will the 
incomprehensible story last; when shall God write finis to 
the book of His long patience and of man’s thankless in- 
solence? 

Meanwhile they come to each of us, the escort to every 
man of another year; and they whisper, with shamed 
angelic faces: Let this hold your reparation: let it make up 
for the stale failures of the past, and carry through its 
length message after message of awakening tenderness. 
Abyssus abyssum invocat—the fathomless deeps of God’s 
love cry out to you to deepen your heart for Him: till 
at last you, knowing that all your fault and failure is 
known, may still gather hope because you also can cry out. 
“But, Lord Thou knowest all things Thou knowest that I 
love thee.” 











Catholicism and the Education of 
Women 
Joun E. Wickuam, LL.D. 
An address delivered in the College of Mount Saint Vincent, New 


York, at the opening of the scholastic year, 
September 21, 1922. 


OME years ago, one of the ablest writers produced by 
the American press, Mrs. Margaret Sullivan of Chi- 
cago, dwelt at some length on a reference of Mr. Glad- 
stone towards the Catholic Church. The mooted passage 
occurs in his essay, “Political Expostulation,” and reads: 
“Her conquests have been chiefly, as might be expected, 
among women.” In all probability, the American jour- 
nalist pointed out, the British statesman had not the faint- 
est intention of expressing any contempt for the ancient 
Faith. The wonder is that he never entered the olden 
church, believing, as he did, so much of her doctrine. He 
numbered among his intimate friends Wiseman, Manning, 
Newman, Faber, and William George Ward and he had 
very great admiration for their strength of intellect. No 
one knew better than he, who was distinguished in letters 
as well as in politics, of the right relations obtaining be- 
tween faith and reason. But whether Gladstone was con- 
scious of it or not, as it is further pointed out, a subtle 
thrust was carried in his sentence. It was a thrust, in 
truth, from a two-edged sword. One edge was the cutting 
assumption that the Catholic Church, in her teaching, ap- 
peals solely to the weaker mind; and the other edge was 
that the weaker mind, of necessity, and possibility from 
the experience of the Church, is the mind of woman. 
Relative to the position that the Catholic Church cannot 
command the allegiance of the intellectual, there need be 
adduced no argument. It would be an idle labor to present 
any argument. Every student of the history of education 
is aware that there is no challenge on the part of faith to 
true science, no more than there is a challenge on the part 
of true science to faith. There never can be discrepancy 
between reason and faith, in the words of the Vatican 
Council, since the same God, who reveals mysteries, has 
bestowed the light of reason on the human mind; and God 
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cannot deny Himself; nor can truth deny truth. But does 
the Church regard woman as the holder of little mind? 
The truly educated know the answer to this inquiry, even 
as you. Still with those legions, whose eruditions, like sea- 
gulls, skim the deeps; there lingers the impression that the 
Catholic Church is not cognizant of woman’s possession of 
an intellect ; or if in a moment of unaccustomed generosity, 
the Church reluctantly grants that the other half of the 
human race may have the endowment of reason, the 
Church feels it is far safer to keep that intellect rude or 
semi-dormant. From motives of self-defence, so the 
legend goes, the Church desires the intellect of woman to 
be a fallow field, knowing that the cultured woman, as is 
the case with the cultured man, cannot unreservedly accept 
the commandments of a definite dogmatic code. Since 
ignorance of the refining arts is a very valuable aid in hold- 
ing the line of obediences, continues the objection, it is 
quite consistent that the ideal Catholic woman, in the esti- 
mate of the Church, is the wholly unlearned woman, who 
has, not only no aspiration to intellectual heights, but not 
even a knowledge that such heights actually exist. 

The Catholic woman of scholarly tastes and pursuits 
need make no plea to the Church for a recognition or an 
understanding. The inhumanity of refusing to admit the 
fact of woman’s mental endowment has no traditions of 
Christian foundations. The Church, from her very in- 
ception, has always believed that God, in His creation of 
the universe, placed the gift of reason in woman as well as 
in man. While the pre-Christian era, in practically all the 
nations, accorded no social or intellectual rights to woman, 
with the coming of Him, conceived by the Holy Ghost and 
born of the Virgin Mary, woman’s primal estate of worth 
was instantly restored. The unjust conventions fashioned 
to fetter woman’s mind in unrelieved mental slavery were 
openly abrogated by the Redeemer. The Church, estab- 
lished by Him, caught up His words and example, treasur- 
ing them in her heart, and throughout the cycles of her life 
has borne ready witness to the intellectual dignity inherent 
in woman. The Church believes that not only has the 
Father lighted the soul of woman with the lamps of purity, 
patience, long-suffering, and loyalty; that He has infused 
her heart with valor, courage, and fortitude; but that He 
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has created a reasoning power within her brain, which He 1 
desires to have appreciated at its truest value. He wishes ( 
no talent to be buried in neglectful ground: if it is of suf- F 
ficient worth for Him to create, it is of sufficient worth for t 
her to sustain: The woman, consequently, who is the pos- ] 
sessor of this talent of intellect, could justly be found V 
guilty of unprofitable service if she failed to place this i 
talent in an opportunity commensurate to its destiny of de- J 
velopment. ; 
In the second epistle of St. Paul to Timothy appears the < 
first Christian reference to woman’s influence in teaching. 2 
The apostle lay in prison at Rome, awaiting trial and r 
martyrdom, and he writes his letter to his younger disciple. I 
He speaks of the faith which Timothy had evidenced and I 
reminds him, in the opening section, that this same faith a 
was first in his grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice. c 
“From thy infancy,’ St. Paul says in a later chapter, ke 
“thou hast known the Holy Scriptures.” Trained un- 
doubtedly by these Christian women, who first received the g 
faith, Timothy was formed in that solid character which t: 
made him, later, so valuable a coadjutor to the great t 
apostle of the gentiles. t: 
As early as the second century, the literary attainments T 
of the Christian women caused satirical comment in the a 
Roman cities. There is a long bead-roll of women schol- fi 
ars in those centuries, whom the Church salutes as her Ic 
saints. St. Catherine of Alexandria, for fifteen hundred n 
years, has been honored as patron of learning and elo- ui 
quence. St. Macrina taught St. Basil and St. Gregory of b: 
Nyssa. Theodora taught Sts. Cosmas and Damien. St. th 
Paula influenced St. Jerome to some of his most, serious oe 
labors. St. Fulgentius was educated by his mother, and pr 


so concerned was she about the purity of his Greek accent, 
that she made him learn the poems of Homer by heart be- 
fore he studied his Latin rudiments. be 

We shall pass by the Christian schools instituted for 
women in England, where the nuns in the seventh and 


eighth centuries, says Montalambert, studied holy books, he 
the Fathers of the Church, and even classical works; and th 
France with her famous school at Chelles, five leagues in 
from Paris, founded in the eighth century by St. Clotilda; a 


and Germany with her great educational academies for oa 
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women at Gandersheim, with courses of study in Latin and 
Greek, the philosophy of Aristotle, and the liberal arts; 
and Italy, whose papal universities permitted women to 
matriculate in the sciences seven hundred years ago. 
Prescinding from the matter of the Church’s belief in 
woman’s intellect and, by logical corollary, its rights, why 
is it deemed necessary, in this twentieth century and in 
America, to establish a college like Mount Saint Vincent? 
There are non-Catholic colleges for women in the United 
States, with magnificent corps of instructors, with splendid 
appointments of libraries, science buildings, and art 
museums, with broad acres of campus, and possessing rich 
heritages of constant loyalty to high aims and standards. 
In the presence of these institutes of higher learning, which 
are ranged like beacon lights on the mountains across the 
country, is it altogether needful to have functioning a col- 
lege group such as this? 

You do not need any warning word from me that every 
gift of God can be, and has been, abused. There is a cer- 
tain danger in higher studies. It is gravely dangerous to 
train the intellect to its highest powers without a simul- 
taneous strengthening of the soul with moral sanctions. 
The duty of a college, fundamentally, lies in the coalescing 
and harmonizing of all the student’s faculties which make 
for character-building. It is a pedagogical and psycho- 
logical principle that the neglecting of one set of faculties, 
moral or mental, will result in a species of atrophy of the 
unused faculties and a corresponding destruction of right 
balance. True education, sufficient education postulates 
the exercise of every faculty of mind and soul with proper 
co-relations. An intellect, which knows not God, is a 
potential menace to its possessor and the community, and 
every people’s history furnishes examples of highly de- 
veloped minds, of whom it may be said, it would have 
been better had they never been born. 

The average American college, in my opinion, is not, as 
an institution, openly opposed to religion. There would 
be an instant reaction of resentment in the conscience of 
the student, were a department of learning to declare itself 
in full enmity to the Omnipotent. God is not patently at- 
tacked in the lecture-halls: He is simply not mentioned ; 
and in this rests the danger. Religion has its province 
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within the chapel walls but not in the academic assembly. t 
In the classroom, therefore, religion is not a force to be a 
reckoned with, except insofar as its consideration might 1 
have a bearing on the migrations of nations or changes in t 
dynasties. There is a qu‘et omission of mention of the in- C 
dividual’s definite obligation to follow Divine mandates. Ls 
With this unbroken silence on moral obligations, coupled fe 
with the known fact possibly of an influential professor c 
being himself an atheist or agnostic and with filtrations of r 
his own scepticism and materialism quite evident in his de- t 
ductions, it is not strange that there might be a resultant s 
of lessening firmness of the student’s faith. Environment n 
is an immense force in the formative period of college life, li 
and this public non-consideration of the Eternal in s 
scholastic interpretations is bound to influence the student. c 
It would be a marvel were the opposite to be the case. p 
We are living, too, in a time, when the world is endeavor- f 
ing to reconstruct modes of thought and action which the n 
Great War broke down. I feel much pity for the young s 
man or woman of this century, who is earnestly, anxiously, tl 
seeking the right road without the assistance of the light o 
from revealed truth. Problems are pressing in on every B 
side—of personal conduct and personal view-point, of the 

duty of the individual towards society and society towards it 
the individual, of class relations, of order and justice be- Y 
tween commonwealths—and it is nothing short of cruelty ft 
to the student to demand from his inexperienced and un- to 
formed intellect instant and correct solutions. You can- h 
not translate the riddle of the universe, unless with the pre- ol 
sentation of its data, you receive an accompanying pre- 07 


sentation of the laws of Him, who made the universe. 
And Catholic schoolmen believe that the college, which 
does not in lecture-hall admit the presence of God to all its 
excogitations and its formulation of a philosophy of 
activity, does not give an adequate education to minds 
which will later be the dominant factors in the community. 

Mount Saint Vincent opens the portals of her schools 
with humble prayer for the Light of God, the Holy Ghost. 
that you may see. The things of the higher faculties—let- 
ters and literature, the arts, the sciences, mathematics—she 
places before your mental vision and you will be viewing 
them not as through a glass in a dark manner but through 
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the lenses of the truth of the living Christ. Yeéars ago in 
a cathedral in northern Spain, workmen were engaged in 
replacing some mosaics in the high altar. It was an altar 
that had been built in the days of the Crusaders hundreds 
of years before, and countless were the masses which had 
been said on it. Removing a portion of loosened mosaic, 
one of workmen came across a silver bar tarnished and dis- 
colored, with an inscription faintly standing out on it. He 
rubbed away the dark film and he was able, little by little, 
to decipher the words. Finally the complete sentence 
stood out: “Lord of the Blessed Sacrament, watch over 
my jewels.” He could not fathom the meaning of the 
lines ; he hesitated and then he unfastened and lifted up the 
silver bar. Before his amazed eyes, from the hidden re- 
ceptacle flashed out the rays of diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls. Now he understood. Some one, in the far-off, 
forgotten ages, the owner of those gems, fearing that they 
might be stolen, had brought them to the cathedral. In 
some unknown fashion, he had managed to hide them in 
the altar, and fasten them down with the silver bar; and 
over the bar he had engraved the prayer, “Lord of the 
Blessed Sacrament, watch over my jewels.” 

Students of Mount Saint Vincent’s college, this morn- 
ing your Alma Mater brings you to this chapel for Mass. 
Your minds are her diamonds, rubies, and pearls, and with 
full realization of their values, she has brought them here 
to the altar. Close to the tabernacle she places them and 
her petition to, the listening Christ is the prayer in that 
olden cathedral, “Lord of the Blessed Sacrament, watch 
over my jewels.” 
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Why Catholics May Criticize the Public me 
Schools in 


Tue Rr. Rev. P. R. McDevitt, D.D. ar 

Catholic Standard and Times T 

HY are there Catholic parish schools? What of 
reasons explain their establishment? Are there lig 

not on all sides schools provided by the State and ade- da 
quately equipped to serve the educational needs of the chil- Cl 
dren of the community? Why the building of parish yc 
schools that necessarily are a burden upon Catholic parents fi 


who, in addition to the taxes which they pay in common 
with their fellow-citizens for the support of the public 
school, place upon themselves a special burden for the main- al 
tenance of the Catholic schools? 

Now in order to answer these questions it is necessary 


to put down briefly the principles which the Catholic S} 
Church insists shall be found in her system of education. ds 
These principles are admitted to be sound by all who be- gt 
lieve in Christianity. Differences of opinion arise only ch 
when there is question of the application of these prin- mal 
ciples. Ge 

In the first place education means the development of hi 
the powers of the individual—of soul and of body. It an 
means the training of the heart, the cultivation of the mind in, 
and the development of the body. A system of education no 
that ignores any part of man is defective and is disastrous ol 
in proportion to the dignity and importance of the part oe 
neglected. Furthermore, all who believe in Christianity pu 
hold that religion and morality must enter into the educa- 
tion of youth. 

But while there is an agreemeent among all Christians 
as to the need of developing all the parts of the human be 
being and of the.necessity of religion and morality in edu- Ct 
cation, the agreement no longer holds when the practical en 
question arises: When shall religion and morality, which in 
all admit are necessary in education, be taught in the day- ple 
schools of the country? sel 

Now I take it that the common belief among non-Catho- go 
lics is something like the following: Religion and morality, be 
important as they are, are wholly distinct. Morality has pa: 
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nothing to do with religion. Now morality shall be taught 
in the day-schools of the country, that is, the teachers shall 
impress upon the minds of children the principle of piety 
and justice, truth, love of country, love of neighbor, 
sobriety, temperance, industry, moderation and chastity. 
This moral instruction, as it is called, shall have no shadow 
of doctrinal or sectarian teaching. All doctrinal and re- 
ligious teaching shall be confined to the home, to the Sun- 
day-school and to the churches. Now, the Catholic 
Church says: Morality and religion are inseparable. As 
you cannot have the superstructure of a house without a 
foundation, you cannot have morality without religious 
truth. The Catholic Church concedes willingly that the 
teacher must inculcate truth, honesty, integrity, fidelity in 
all positions of trust, loyalty and all the other natural 
virtues, but she says the teacher must do more than dwell 
upon natural virtues and upon the child’s duties to society. 
She must speak to the child of his soul, of his God, of 
death, judgment, heaven, heli, of his responsibility to the 
great Creator from Whom all gifts flow. The Church de- 
clares that important as are all natural virtues, super- 
natural virtues are still more so. The duty of a child to 
God is, to say the least, as important as his duty toward 
his neighbor. Consequently, the training of a child in the 
service of God shall receive as much attention as his train- 
ing in the secular branches of knowledge. As a child can- 
not become proficient in reading, writing or arithmetic 
without daily instruction therein, neither can he acquire the 
necessary knowledge of God, His laws, His rewards and 
punishments without the daily presentation of these truths. 


THE WIspomM oF THE CHURCH 


Now because the State says that morality alone shall 
be taught in the public schools of the country, the Catholic 
Church, believing that religion as well as morality shall 
enter into the education of her children, decided long ago, 
in spite of the double burden which thereby would be 
placed upon her followers, to organize her own parish 
schools in which religious, moral and secular training shall 
go hand in hand in the education of her children. It will 
be seen at once that no sinister, selfish purpose brings the 
parish school into existence. It finds a reason for its es- 
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tablishment in the immovable conviction that the salvation | 
and welfare of Catholic children will depend upon their 
training in the knowledge of religious truth and in the laws 
of right living. : 

It is true that the special doctrines and practises of the 
Catholic Church are taught in our parish schools, but we 
hold and we know that the more faithful a Catholic is to 
his Church, the more loyal he will be to his country. The 
God-fearing man necessarily is an upright, law-abiding 
citizen. This is especially true of Catholics. God and 
fatherland are the dominant notes of Catholic teaching. ) 
In the words of her Founder, she bids all her children, 
“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” If any 
one bearing the name of Catholic is a law-breaker or a 
traitor to his country, he is a Cathoic but in name only. ' 
As he breaks the law of the land he proves himself faith- , 
less to the teachings of the Church whose name he bears. 

Now there are many thoughts that I should like to un- 
fold to you this evening if time permitted. I shall refer 
to but one. It is commonly said that Catholics are the t 
enemies of the public-schools and that they are the only ( 
ones who criticize our present public schoq) system. My 
answer to the first charge, that Catholics are the enemies of ' 
the public schools, is this. The charge that we are the ! 
enemies of the public schools because we criticize them is f 
about as true as to say that.an American citizen who 
criticizes the government is an enemy of his country. The 
desire of every true American when he criticizes the gov- 
ernment for any policy is the hope that the government may 
adopt a wiser policy. So, if we Catholics make any com- 
ment upon the public schools it is with the hope that they 
may become stronger where we believe they are weak. 
Moreover, if it is true that we criticize public schools, who 
dare question our right to do so? The public schools are 
public institutions, established by the State and supported 
by taxation raised from all classes of people. They belong 
to no particular class. We Catholics can say properly and 
justly that the public schools are our schools as much as 
they are the schools of non-Catholics. Because Catholics 
in great numbers do not use the public schools it by no 
means follows that they lose all right to say how they shall 
be conducted and on what principles of education they 
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should rest. The constitutional right of Catholics in re- 
gard to public education should not be forgotten by those 
who profess to be the particular guardians of the public 
schools of the country. ! 





Why Attend a Parochial School? 
ApMIRAL WILLIAM S. Benson, U.S.N. (Retired) 


HE Baltimore Catholic Review has put this question 
to me: 

“If it were possible for you to live your life over again 
and be a boy again, would you, as a boy, knowing what 
you know now, want to go to a parochial school ?” 

The Review in asking me the question had in mind that 
I was brought up a Methodist. It requested me to answer 
the question from the standpoint of an American, who 
loves his country and who has only contempt and indigna- 
tion for him who would attempt to propagate un-Ameri- 
can doctrines. Here is my answer: 

“I would want to go to a parochial school. I would 
want to get a thorough Catholic education. There are 
many reasons why I would want to, but there is space to 
give only a few... 

“In the first place, the teachers in our Catholic parochial 
schools in practically all instances, are people who have 
consecrated their lives and energies to the best interests 
of their fellow-beings for the honor and glory of God. 
They certainly would not make this sacrifice if they were 
not sincere and did not have an intelligent comprehension 
of their obligations. This being the case, every effort that 
makes for the child’s welfare—morally, materially and 
physically—must be made in a sincere manner and must . 
demand the best there is in the teacher. 

“These teachers are fully imbued with the fundamental 
principle that for the complete development of the child 
into a good citizen and responsible member of society, he 
must have a proper conception of his relations to his 
Maker. In other words, the underlying principle of his 
education must be religion. All history teaches that the 
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nation without faith and without God eventually yields to 
self-indulgence, and decays. 

“The records in our own country, particularly in recent 
years, show very conclusively that the children of the 
parochial schools are quite equal—in fact, the results show 
—are even better instructed than those taught in the public 
schools. In the parochial school a child is taught his 
duties and obligations to Almighty God. Following this 
teaching as a natural consequence he has a proper con- 
ception of his duties to his fellowmen and is a better 


citizen and member of society. In other words, the child 
is trained as well as taught. 








